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Language Development 
in 

Intermediate Classrooms 
Part II 

By Sheldon Schmidt 

The following is the concluding statement 
of a two-part article begun in the March 1977 
issue of INSIGHTS (Schmidt, 1977), The 
thrust of the article concerns enhancing op- 
portunities for greater language development 
in children in intermediate grade (4-6) class- 
rooms. 

The basic condition for enhancing lan- 
guage development in the intermediate grade 
classroom is that the instructional environ- 
ment must become a more language -rich 
environment. Briefly summarized, Schmidt 
stated: a) that the language -environment of 
the home, peers, mass electronic media and 
the schools is generally too similar to the 
children's own language development to pro- 
vide the necessary stimulation and modeling 
needed for continued language development; 

b) that an appropriate environment must in- 
clude exposure to language usage much 
richer than the children's own ability to use 
language - language that is found readily in 
the best of printed materials for children; 

c) that while the children in language skills 
programs in schools are learning how to 
read, to spell, to wri^e, to describe th^^ 
language they have already acquired, skills 
instruction is not in itself capable of pro- 
ducing language development; d) that motiva-^ 
tion for continued language development is 
largely missing from the classroom setting 
because children spend most of their lan- 
guage instruction time learning about lan- 
guage rather than learning to use language 
better through the frequent sending and re- 
ceiving of meaningful messages; and e) that 
the level of language development is so cen- 
tral to comprehension of the ideas and 
feelings of others and the expression of one's 
own ideas and feelings that the educative 
process is impeded, both intellectually and 
in terms of self-knowledge, when lang\iage 
development is impeded. 



The gyeation of a Language -Rich 
Environment in an Intermediate 
Grade Classroom 

Accepting a greater responsibility for 
enhancing children's language development 
need not require that there be a wholesale 
reduction in one's commitment to teaching 
important and varied skills and content in the 
intermediate grades. It does require that 
educators examine anew the printed materials 
used in instruction in terms of the quality of 
the language usage and the appropriateness 
of the materials to provide adequate motiva- 
tion, interest and personal meaning for in- 
termediate grade children. 



I. Printed Materials Used in 
Instruction 

One factor in providing an acceptable 
language-rich environment for the inter- 
mediate grade child is to provide opportu- 
nities for much greater contact with the 
literary heritage and life -lifting language 
found in the best of the literature written 
especially for children • In addition to pro- 
viding many and varied experiences with lan- 
guage usage capable of modeling and stimu- 
lating continued language growth, children's 
tradebooks and quality periodicals encompass 
a rich and varied content capable of reducing 
the dependence on textbook usage. 

Content textbooks present information 
a -1 concepts in capsule form and requires, 
for most children, that the teacher attempt 
to develop meaningful background experiences 
and vocabuliry and to set common purposes 
for reading. This requires whole-group In- 
struction, much teacher talk, emphasis on 
convergent thinking and little student talk* 
The amount and quality of student Input Is 
limited when children are not permitted to 
read many different books selected and 
grouped around a common topic or theme. 
While basal reading textbooks are sometimes 
successful in engaging the children at a per- 
sonal level (usually when they excerpt ma- 
terial from children's tradebooks), the lan- 
guage arts and content subject textbooks and 
workbooks neither engage the children per- 
sonally nor ever give any relief from a 
rather cold, straightforward, expository 
writing style. Do children benefit that much 
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from all the textbook reading? Are the short 
readings in the basal s conducive to good 
reading habits? Do we really need to be con- 
cerned at the Intermediate grade levels with 
controlling vocabulary in the books they read ? 
Is the "capsule'' writing in content area text- 
books really comprehensible writing for chil- 
dren? Goodman writes (p. 69-70): 

. . . the best way ... to learn about 
variability in language structure is to 
have available a variety of language 
materials to read. The content of the 
materials needs to be within the in- 
terest and concept level of the student, 
but the greater the variety of types of 
writing materials, the more oppor- 
tunity students will have to expand 
their ability to handle varieties of 
material .... By limiting students 
to a standard te.xt and a few required 
stories teachers are severely limit- 
ing the students' opportunities to be- 
come flexible readers. 



No direct or formal teaching (is) nec- 
essary. The reader interacting with 
an author from whom he wishes to gain 
a message or meaning can learn a lot 
about the language of the author. Rele- 
gating readers to materials which have 
short words and sentences on the basis 
that this is easy for students may ac- 
tually get In the way of students de- 
veloping the ability to handle various 
material. Short simple sentences 
can cause older readers confusion be- 
cause they expect more from written 
language. It also conditions students 
to predict a somewhat limited number 
of sentences and author styles. If the 
concept of the materials is within the 
student's knowledge system and if the 
reader is interested In the subject 
matter he can often handle material 
which seemiJ to be more sophisticated 
than his test scores might x^eveal. 
The reverse of this is also true. No 
mctter what reading test scores ind^*- 
cate, if the material is beyond the 
knowledge and interest of the readers, 
they may not l>e able to comprehend 
what they are reading. 



Often because students are having 
some difficulty with reading, it is 
assumed that skills materials which 
concentrate on words, sentences or 
sometimes paragTa*phs will be the 
easiest for such students to read. \11 
readers should be provided with ma- 
terials of some length .... Longer 
written material can also provide the 
necessary context through* which stu- 
dents can build concepts as well as be- 
come acquainted with stylistic dif- 
ferences. In a sense, reading longer 
materials is easier than reading words, 
sentences or paragraphs. 

Clearly, Goodman is stating that skill 
in reading a variety of materials, important 
content in the reading skills program in the 
intermediate grade classroom, needs little 
direct or formal instruction. Rather, the 
teacher who is able to .select a variety of 
good reading materials for the children to 
read can be confident that the skills are being 
taught while at the same time providing chil- 
dren with language and skills enhancing ex- 
periences. Further, children's attitudes 
toward and intei st in reading and confidence 
in their ability to learn through reading will 
be enhanced when the overuse of textbooks is 
discontinued. 

Because the authors of children's 'i.'ade- 
books have the opportunity to write at greater 
length about a topic than do textbook writers, 
they have the opportunity and space to create 
interest, develop background experience, 
introduce new concepts and vocabulary and 
present the new content as an integrated 
whole. Also important is their willingness 
and ability to create a *'human context that 
respects the children's special poi:*t of view 
and need to identify personally with the con- 
tent to be learned. 

The most concrete of childhood expe- 
riences are the interpersonal experiences of 
learning to live cooperatively with others. 
When content can be presented to children 
through the experiences of real or believable 
fictional characters, as is so often done in 
children's tradebooks that include social 
science or natural science content, the ex- 
perience is emotionally concrete for the 
children and intellectually richer. The chil- 
dren become ''participants in'* rather thar* 
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"observers of** what Is to be learned or re- 
membered. 

The important difference between com- 
prehensible children's books and the fre- 
quently Incomprehensible textbooks, cov- 
ering the same content, concepts and using 
much the same vocabulary, is the author's 
opportunity and ability to include the human 
side of eveiy learning experience, be it 
scientific or literary. 

Bronowski writes (p. 63-77): 

The knowledge that we get from 
(literature) does not tell us how to 
act, but how to be. (It) tells us how 
to be human by identifying ourselves 
with others, and finding again their 
dilemma in ourselves. What we 
learn from it is self-knowledge. 



... the self that we discover in 
this mode of knowledge (the literary) 
is every self and is universal — the 
human self. Or better, each of us 
discovers the outline of his self within 
the human totality. We learn to rec- 
ognize ourselves in others, and the 
character of others in ourselves. We 
compare ourselves with others, and 
the comparison shows us what we are 
and at the same time what man is, in 
general and in particular. 



... I hold that each man has a 
self, and enlarges his self by his ex- 
periences. That is, he learns from 
experience: from the experiences of 
others as well as his own, and from 
their inner experiences as well as 
their outer. ... We must enter 
others in order to share their con- 
flicts, and they must be shown to 
have grave conflicts. In order that 
we shall feel in their lives what we 
know In our own: the human dilemma. 



. . • We know what another man 
feels when he feels angry, because we 



have been angry ourselves. We know 
what tenderness feels like, and fear, 
and curiosity, and cruelty, and fun. 

In addition to the language -rich, life- 
lifting language in good children's books and 
the opportunities to set content in a human 
context, authors of children's books rxe 
capable of providing the rich "imagery" 
needed to enhance the creation of meaning, 
both of the environment and of self, when 
words alone are incapable of doing so for the 
novice reader. Bronowski writes (p- 78-80): 

. . . science and literature are 
different, but they are vastly more 
alike than they are different. . . . 
what makes them alike is their origin 
in imagination. . . . science and 
literature , science and art belong to- 
gether as matched halves of what Is 
unique in human experience . 

I have called the unique ... the 
human faculty of operating in the mind 
with Images of things which are not 
present to the senses. The largest 
hoard of images that we create, and 
the most powerful method that we have 
for using them, is language. For 
human language is not confined to 
communication. . . . The human gift 
is to possess a second language in 
which a man converses with himself. 

With this thinking language v/e 
debate and weigh, we search our 
minds, we find in our heads the like- 
nesses that give life to our view of 
nature and of our selves. . . . 

... it is these imaginative pro- 
cesses which make up the general 
state that we call consciousness . . . 



To be conscious Is both to know 
and to imagine, and our humanity flows 
from this deep spring. When we imag- 
ine nature outside ourselves Into the 
future, we create the mode of knowledge 
which Is science. And when we Imagine 
ourselves alive into the future, we 
create another mode: knowledge of the 
self. They are Inseparable halves of 
the identity of man. 
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Wc simplv cannot den\ children this 
l)rcMdth of knowledge because we iind usinii 
te\tl)ooks, which are onh ca|)al)le of trans- 
mittiaii lifeless information, to l)e more eon- 
venicnt to use . 

The tinal issue is the matter of interest 
m readinji. The api)cal ot textl)ook reading 
versus reading: in the iK»st of children's lit- 
erature makes it imperative that children be 
iii\en more nonte.\ti)ooK reading time in 
school. Children do not lienerallv develop 
interest in readinit from readinti in text-- 
books, and it we do not leave them at the 
itraduation door with positive attitudes 
toward readin^t and an interest in reading that 
carries over into adult life, the\ l)ecome less 
efficient lifc-lonit learners. Thev become 
learninji-disabled adults! We owe them 
more. 



11. Kinds and Amounts of Expressive 
Interaction 



The discussion thus lar has centered 
around hmiiuaiie input capa!)lc of producing 
lan*iuaiie iirowth. The other comix>nent in 
providini* a hiniiuaj;e-rich environment in 
an inte>Miiediate j^rade classroom is to learn 
to provide opportunities for consideral)lv 
more studcnt-to-studcnt and student-to- 
teacher oral and written interactions; an 
opportunitv for children to develop their ex- 
pressive lan^ua^e. Aj^ain, if this is to l)e 
(lone without reducing; commitment to teach- 
Mi'K important and varied skills and content. 
It needs to be done in a wav that permits 
skill aiid content instruction to i)e intejiral to 
the oral and written lan^ua«>e practice. 

Oral interaction in classrooms during 
instruction has traditionallv been discoura^picd 
l:)ecause of the lar^^e numbers of students and 
the teacher^centered nature of classroom 
oriiani/.ation and pul)lished rr.aterials. The 
assumption has been that anything l)ut quiet 
stud\ would be disruptive. Moffett (197.3) 
views the larj^e numl)ers of students in an 
elementarv classroom as an advantage rather 
than as a disadvantajic, as it relates to op- 
portunities for lanjoiafie development: (p. vi) 

We should use numbers (the larj>e 
numlKJrs of students available in a 
tvpical classroom), use them to jicn- 



erate in school the vast qu:xntities of 
practice required tor further lanj;uage 
development that would \)e equivalent 
to the j;veat amount of practice in oral 
speech afforded bv the home. When 
rcadinj; has to be chosen, administered, 
and monitored bv the teacher, students 
cannot read nearlv enou^, and further- 
more dislike reading. When the teacher 
has to assign, prescribe, and 'correct' 
all the writing, students cannot write 
nearlv enough, and furthermore dislike 
writing. When speaking is outlawed as 
bad behavior or restricted to 'class 
discussion' lid by the teacher, students 
can't exercise enough the chief means 
of developing both reading and writing 
skills. ... the real problem is that 
making the teacher the center makes 
the teacher a bottleneck. 

Tiaditionally, children are permitted to 
interact freelv with one another only during 
i>reaks in the "academic*' business of the 
classroom. But, "... language is so thor- 
oughly social in origin and function that it 
cannot be learned without social interaction." 
(Moffctt) 

An important distinction needs to be 
made in how Moffett uses the word "social. " 
Moffett does not mean it to be used just in 
the sense of causal socializing on the play- 
ground, socializing over a lx)ttle of pop or 
while discussing the latest hit records. That 
kind of student-to-student interaction is also 
important and serves to develop skill in a 
number of important language functions. But 
encouraging student-to- student interaction 
while children are studying their math, social 
studies, language skills lessons, etc. is also 
important, l)ecause it permits practice in 
language functions that are of a different 
purpose and content. Most importantly, in- 
teraction during ongoing academic activity 
would encourage "rehearsal** of the very 
language used in the language-rich books and 
materials of the lesson. 

Olwiously, teachers who encourage oral 
interactions during all parts of the school day 
will elicit ill types of interactions during any 
one i^eriod. When interaction is encouraged 
it is unreasonable to expect just "academic** 
talk to occur. Academic and socializing in- 
teractions will be all blended together, but 
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that is as it should l)e* When we separate 
the kinds and topie^ oi interaction into 
what IS permissible in hcliool, durinji u spe- 
cific class, and what is ptjrnnssible onlv dur- 
in|» breaks between cLibses, we eliminate the 
possii)ilit\ that the children will carr\ anv 
serious academic talk over into their out-of- 
school hours. 

Tliis istruh an unnatural situation. 
Teachers at an aftcr-selux)! teachers* meet- 
in*» will exix-'ct to enuaue m \n)th. Business- 

I men at a i)Ubinebb tneetini: will expect lo cn- 
*ia^e in both, ik'cause iiieetin»iS are called 
to conduct l)usiness, the emphasis is on one 
kind of talk more than another, i)ut to an- 

j nounce that "no personal talk will i)e allowed" 
would be seen to be i nliculous. The same is 

' true in social uatherini^s. The emphasis mav 

i now be on more personal kinds of" talk (a 

• person wiio alwa\s insists on "Uilkini^ busi- 
I ness** becomes a bore), but mucli i)usiness 

i i s also discusse ' tl :^ocial i^atheriniiS. To 
i tr\ constantK U separ:ite the two, as we 
have done in sciiools, is so unnatural as to 
disrupt and impe(k^ normal laniiuaiic develop- 
ment in the chiUb'en. 

What al)nut the writin;: output in class- 

• rooms to provide l;m,uua^e practice :ind en- 
hance lan^iuai^e growth? Wliile manv of the 
l)enefits that can l)e deri\(*d trom con-* 
siderable oral humuauiULi opportunities also 
hold true tor wntmi:. tliere ,tre some dif- 
ferences in (expectations, in tlie timin*i, 
amount luid kind ol loe(ll).iek and in structur- 
ing: real purposes lor o\ten(k'd writini;. 

One does not usualh write just to write, 
j One writes to send nu ssaues, to hclpclarifv 
j onc*s own ideas, to creaK' one's own mean- 
j in^, to discover il one trul\ knows what it is 
j he thinks he knows and to discover whether 
j or not one can comniumcate ideas and mean- 
i inj^s adequatel\ to otliei s. The children's 
writin^fi time should lie spent in wntinji in 
overv "real" cont(*\i that can i)e (k'tined: 
**Non-speakinji s" dujMnu ^\hich hundreds 
of notes would mu'd to i)e written, journal 
writin|», report writing, letter w ritinji, di- 
rections, bio^raph\ , p»)CMiis and word pla\ s, 
opinion essays, dialoiiue lov scripts and 
stories, captions tor j)ictures and newspaper 
articles, advertise nK^nts, etc. 



While feedl)aek in writing: can never be 
as immediate as in oral interaction, the ad- | 
vantaj;e is that the writing c^m be "held still" j 
long enou}»h to really examine it. Because 
the utterance can be ca|)ture(l and made 
opaque, there is much greater oppnrtunitv to 
j^ain first-hand experience in how choice of 
words, svntax, etc. need to be m;uii|)ulated 
to create meaning. Having had man\ oppor- 
tunities to see one's writing m published [orm, 
to have one's writing performed bv others in 
a chora^ reading or as a pla\ will permit, | 
probablv for the first time, the child to be- | 
come an integral part of the evaluation of his ' 
own work. 

Is it realU important that >ther students j 
be involved in the feedback process'* Ca/den [ 
has alread\ been quote^l (Sc:limidt, p. 1)) to 
show how dillicult it is tor children and 
teachers to communicate adequateh m a 
structured learning environment: **- . . 
power rerationships exert a constraining et- 
feet on the language ot the less powerful i)er- 
son. . . ** Mofiett expands that concept (19<)S, 
p. 194): 

It is much easier lor peers than for 
the teacher to be candid and thus to give 
an authentic respons(^ . . . \ student 
res|X)nds and comments to a peer more 
in his own terms, whereas the teacher 
is more likel\ to locus too soon nn 
technique, A student, inoreo\er, mii\ 
write off the comments o| .i teacher b\ 
saving to hi mselt, 'adults lust can't 
understand' oi' '. . . teachers are nit- 
pickers anvwa\ , ^ but when his (|>eers) 
misread him, he has to acconimodate 
the feedback. B\ hal)ituali\ responding 
and coaching, students get msights 
about their i>wn writing. 'rhe\ beeonie 
much more involved both in wriimi: and 
in reading what others ha\(* wntlen. 

K;ich time children read the writHiLiol 1 
another, each time the\ participate m the j 
choral reading ot something written 1)\ I 
another child, each time something needs to 
be edited for publication there is oi)portunit\ 
to give growth producing feedback. 

Teacher time spent in reading, correct- 
ing and grading what is written should go in- 
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Stead toward helping children publish their 
writings for others to read, to structure 
settings where formal p*esentatioris can be 
made by students just as adults do at con- 
ventions and workshops, to provide oppor- 
tunities for children to perform dramatic 
readings of their own writings, to direct 
choral readings of their own '-.ritings, to 
write and direct a staged performance of a 
favorite book or one of their personal 
writings, etc. Teachers need also to be in- 
volved in the feedback the children receive 
after writing. But the kind of feedback they 
can fiive is unique only when they are able to 
provide a broader perspective than other 
children can provide and, especially, when 
they cr^n intervene to help solve a writing 
proble n when the children are truly unable 
to proceed on their own. 



in. Learning to Use Language to 
Use Language to Learn 

The primary grades (1-3) are spent in 
helping children become independent in read- 
ing and writing <^kills in the same manner as 
children havi become independent in their 
speaking and listening skills. Most children 
are independent in their speaking and listening 
at this age in the sense that speaking and 
listening skills are used so automatically that 
attention can be focused entirely on the mes- 
sage. At this point oracy skills are used in 
a transparent manner (Cazden, 1974) as op- 
posed to a later stage of development when 
the children are able to use language in an 
opaque manner, meaning that they are able 
to focus on the message while at the same 
time being aware of alternatives in language 
usage that might add clarity to the idea(s) in 
the message. 

Being independent in reading usually 
means that children can decode most words 
on their own, that they can obtain meanings 
of many new words from context or by using 
the dictionary and that some degree of literal 
comprehension is possible. The children's 
independence in reading is, at best, very 
fragile! Writing independence means that 
the children can form letters, string letters 
together to form words, string words to- 
gether to form sentences (sometimes), spell 
high frequency and phonetically regular 
words and capitalize and punctuate with some 

a 



regard for '^standard" usage. Again, the 
word ^'independence, " as regards writing in 
an adult sense, must be used somewhat 
tongue-in-cheek! 

We do not expect a child who has jurt 
learned to keep himself afloat in a swimming 
pool (an independent swimmer) to immediately 
help a non-swimmer who is drowning. The 
child's skills are those of a novice; he needs 
much additional swimming practice to make 
his own swimming automatic (transparent) 
before he can shift his attention to learning 
the techniques needed to deal with the frantic 
physical activity of someone drowning. He 
will need additional practice in using his life- 
saving techniques before he is ready to at- 
tempt to save a drowning person. The 
process is a three -step process: learning 
how to swim, learning how to use swimming 
as a 'tool" and using swimming to save lives. 

Learning language skills requires the 
same three-step process. By the end of 
grade three most children have learned "how 
to speak, listen, read and write"; then they 
need time to learn "how to use speaking, 
listening, reading and writing as tools for 
learning"; and finally, they are able " to use 
speaking, listening, reading and writing to 
learn* " Schools that begin to use textbooks 
in each of the traditional curriculum areas at 
the, fourth grade level are jumping from the 
"how to . . . " stage to the "using ... to 
learn stage" before children have learned 
"how to use. . . ". 

Children's growth from novice level to 
adult level language usage can follow many 
paths. The paths which provide many varied 
language experiences lead to high level lan- 
guage usage; those which restrict the amount 
and range of language experiences will lead 
to somewhat less facility in using language. 
Methods and materials that attempt to teach 
about language provide little practice in using 
language. Methods and materials that en- 
courage manipulating the language in many 
real-life situations provide rich languaglng 
experiences. 

Language-rich experiences which provide 
children with an opportunity to practice 
manipulating language in many real-life 
situations can be categorized irt different 
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ways. One is to ciittuoiMze in terms of the 
sender *s purpose (Pinnell, U^Tl, p. 319): 



1. 



[nstriii)ient;il lanmume. 'I wi'.nt/^ 
cr '1 need," Lan^ua^te i.^ Li-^ed 
to s:iti>,l\ needs or desires. Verv 
otten 1 1 Uikus the torm ot :i re- 
quest. 

He^uLitorv hui.L;iKme : "D(^ this," 
or "Stoj) it!" [.aniiua^e is used 
to eoiitrol the behavior ol other 
people . 

Interact iv>nal laimuaue: "Let's 
plav , " t)r "You and me, " The 
speaker uses hni^uaiie to estab- 
lisli and define social relation- 
bliips and to participate in the 
"i;i\e and t<d";e" of social inter- 
course^ , 



Personal laimuau.e ; 
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"Here I 

am: Lani;uaj^e is used to ex- 
press ont^'s individualitN or to 
uive j er*!>onal opinions and 
feeli niis. 

I niaui native lanuuai;c: "Let' s 
pretend. " The speaker uses 
laniiiKiL^e to I'xpress fantasies 
or tf) create an ima.Liinarv 
world 

Heuristic laniiuaue : "I wonder 
\\h\ V" The speaker uses lan- 
-iiaue to find out ai)out things, 
to ask questions, to seek infor- 
mation. 

Informative lanu^ia^e: 'Tve got 
somethinii to tell vou. " Lan- 
mia^e is used by a speaker to 
^ive information about the world 
he (U^ she has e\])erienccd. 



Op|)ortunitv for growth within each 
category is considoral)le. For example, in- 
strumental lani^uaiie can develop from 
"Drink!'' to "I would like a drink of water, " 
to a citizen's letter to a states jiovernor ask- 
ing that he provide funds for better drinking 
water in a city, to an environmental group's 
publicity campaign to sto]) industrial pollution 
of a river that provid(^s drinking water to 
manv cities, etc. As .skills im])rove and 



messrages become more complex, several 
functions are integrated into the same mes- 
sage; the last item in the example above is 
Instrumental, regulatory :md informative. 

Daily growth-producing experiences in 
each functional category should include op- 
portunity for both oracy and literacy expe- 
riences. Real experiences are needed, not 
just teaching about the categories or learning 
the names of categories, or doing a workbook 
page or two that would familiarize students 
with the ''function" concept of language usage. 

.\nother wav to label the range of lan- 
guage experiences that lead to high le/el lan- 
guage usage is in terms of tae content of the 
message (Moffett, 1973, p. 21): 

1. word play (rhyme, rhythm, puns 
riddles, tongue twisters, poetic 
manipulation of sound and sense) 

2. labels and captions (words used 
in conjunction with pictures, 
graphs, maps, etc.) 

3. conversation (from oral impro- 
visation and discussion to play 
scripts) 

4. made-up stories (fiction, fables, 
tales, poetry) 

5 . true stories (autobiography , 
biography, chronicle, repor- 
tage, etc.) 

6. directions 

7. information (generalized facts) 

8. ideas (generalized opinion and 
statement, theory) 

Opportunity for growth within each cate- 
gory is considerable. For example, word 
play can include the small child's "Wee 
Willie, see Millie, tree hilly, gee Willie, 
etc. " to rhymed couplets, to Alice in Won- 
derland. 

Repeated exi)eriences encourage exten- 
sion within each of the function and content 
categories. As the children become familiar 
with and comfortable in using the categories. 
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they begin to understand how they can decide 
to use language in different ways to enhance 
the quality, the clarity and impact oi their 
expressive language usage or to determine 
how a speaker is using language to persuade 
them to accept his point of view about some- 
thing. 

When the children's novice ('^how to 
language skills become automatic enough to 
permit them to begin focusing on "how to use^* 
the language to best convey the message as 
well as on the message itself, they are pre- 
cisely at the point where the^' have begun to 
bridge the gap to that of the mature language 
ixsev. But they are still a long way away and 
the middle step, learning to use language to 
leain, needs considerable more practice be- 
fore the children can turn all of their attention 
to using language to learn. 

Is it possible that large numbers of stu- 
dents who find it difficult to succeed in grades 
four through twelve have difficulty simply be- 
cause they have never really had the oppor- 
tunity to learn how to learn in a system dom- 
inated by the need to use skills they have not 
been tau^t? If we are to make good on the 
promise to help children become independent 
language users and learners, we must pro- 
vide much more practice in learning to use 
language skills to learn before we ask the 
children to actually use language skills to 
learn. 

Languaging and thinking are so entv/ined 
that to make children independent language 
users and learners requires also that they 
become independent thinkers. Can increased 
language usage in classrooms, as described 
above, enhance children's thinking, too? 

Sanders (1966) divides thinking into seven 
levels: memory, translation, interpretation, 
application, analysis, synthesis and evalua- 
tion. The levels do not suggest low or high 
quality thinking but rather different, more 
inclusive thinking. Interpretive thinking 
includes memory and translation as well as 
identifying relationships; applicaUon thinking 
includes memory, translation, interpretation 
and application of knowledge to the solving 
of a problem; etc. Opportunity to develop 
thinking at the seven levels also insures that 
there is development in creative thinking, 
critical thinking, convergent and divergent 
thinking. (See Huck, 1976, p. 728.) 



Oral and written interactions in many 
settings are important because it provides 
continuous opportunity for developing think- 
ing. Ongoing conversations provide feedback 
as to whether or not there has been under- 
standing between the participants. Conversa- 
tion that obviously breaks down suggests to 
the sender that there is need to re send the 
message using another language construction, 
to provide more background, to define a word 
or choose another. For the receiver it sug- 
gests that he nec Is to take special note of the 
particular context the sender is sending from, 
to determine whether or not the speaker 
means to be taken Lterally or not, to ask for 
clarification or definition. The point is that 
thinking is practiced continuously as mes- 
sages are sent ai d/or received. 

An example of how the reading, writing, 
speaking, listening and thinking can come 
together in one language-rich experience is 
presented below. The example is fictional 
but rather typicd of children working together 
on a problem. The key is always whether or 
not the 'lesson" involver children sending 
personally meaningful messages around a 
content that has a real -life purpose. 

The context : After having read and 
tried out a number of traditional 
jump-rope jingles, three children 
decide to spend their reading and 
language arts time writing a new 
jingle to be used at recess and 
during their after- school play. 

First child: "Let's write a jingle 
around the color blue. 
It'll rhyme with 'out 
go you. 

Second child : "O.K.! Let's try it." 

(The three children begin brain- 
storming together. One child be- 
comes the scribe.) (Capital letters 
denote the four lines of the jingle; 
lower case letters denote the chil- 
dren's oral conversation during the 
writing.) 
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BLUE - A JUMP-ROPE JINGl>E 
By Kim, Cathy and Andrea 



How about 

6lUE is a jJhTTEN; PICK IT UP, 6o! 

Yeh, you'd have to touch the ground between 
jumps. How about — 

feLUE IS A Bluebird; F-tY-Hep-^^he^TER 

Sing a little, too! 

That's good. How about — 

6luE is a 6i«R^; 
That 'Barry'' is a boy. You halfta use an "e. " 
Oh ya! 

BERRY 

How about - — 

I-T-MAKES- YOe -Wt«^ TO ^HE-W ! 
Mmmmm. How about — 

^HOW YOUR TONGUE 6lUE. 

Is tongue spelt Hke suug? 

No, it's not speHed like any word I know. 
It's T-O-N-G-TT-E. 

We could put blue magic marker on our tongues 
and do it for the others. 

(chuckles) It'd "gross 'em out!" 

How do we end it? 

How about — 

Ai«E-I9-it^tj(»r-J*VME-^WTE-A-F«W. 

That doesn't quite work out. It means "to 
name colors* " How about — 



THINK OF SOME THINGS 6lUE ; AND NAME 



It's supposed to end with "out go you/' 
That's o.k. 
Well it should! 

Hey , then you could keep jumping as 
long as you name blue things: BLLE 
SKY, BLUE PENCIL, BLUE CAR. 

And then when you miss, the rope 
twirlers could say, "out go you. " 

Yes, and you could turn the rope 
faster and faster at the end. 

What if someone says "Blue Frog"? 

OUTGO YOUl 

Hey, what did the blue mitten say to 
the red mitten? 

I don't know, what? 

Don't look so cheery! It makes me 
SAD. Get It? 

Yeh, but It makes ME BLUE. Get 
it? 

Really dumb! 

Let's go try our jingle! 
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QUITE A FEW! 
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After trying the jin^to severed times and 
deciding thev liked it, nn;d cjpv is written 
up to he placed where others can i-eud it :ind 
use it. Or, a demonstr:ilion could i)e i;ivei 
to teach the jingle orallv. The activity mav 
lead to another liimle written others, in- 
dividually or in small uro'^^s, or this same 
group mav try anothe- \ hc' .LiC group could 
collal)orate on making a book ot original 
jingles and print copies for other classrooms. 
Should one of the menil)ers leave to do some- 
thing else a natural regrouping t:ikes place 
and the c\cle begins again. 

What could \ye kerned trnm this expe- 
rience? Well, more than can be written 
here, luit a brief list would include- positive 
attitudes al)()ut reading and language arts, 
good work habits, makmg choices, making 
decisions, planning, risk-taking, cooperation, 
prol^lem soh ing, making language more 
opaque, sharing ideas, ev['^ ^ating ide-is, 
giving teedback, taking feCiUvack learning 
that one's idea isn't bad just because it is^/t 
used, establishing stronger social-emotional 
ties to peers, independence, etc. Wliile diis 
list does not include every single goal ever 
written for the intermediate grade class- 
rooms, it is a good beginning! The children 
are listening, speaking, thinking, spelling, 
manipulating the language, reading, writing, 
and taking honest, urowth-producing feedback 
from peers. They have had an opportunity 
to practice res^^latorv, interactional and 
imaginative language functions, fhev have 
had many of)portunities to send anH receive 
word plays, conversation, direction and in- 
formation kinds of discourse. They have had 
an opportunity to practice thinking at all 
seven thinking levels, including critical, 
creative, divergent ami convergent thinking. 



This two-part article presented a case 
supporting greater emphasis on language de- 
velopment in the intermediate grpde class- 
room. Concern for continued language de- 
velopment stimulation is important because 
of the central role language development 
plays in intellectual development and success 
in school. 

The need to do more than is presently 
done to enhance language development in the 



intermediate grade child exists because tliere 
is so little m the children's natural environ- 
ment to stimulate continued language develop- 
ment. Willie the sehool spends consideral)le 
time teaching children how to read, write, 
spell, etc. , that instruction does little lo 
enhance language development. 

Providing an environment which cnh:mces 
language deveh)pinent requires both input that 
extends the children's present level of lan- 
guage development and opportunity to use 
language in a variety of settings so that oraev 
and literacy skills become increasingly 
iunetional. Reading in a greater variety of 
materials rather than the preponderance of 
textbook reading is a partial solution to the 
first concern and much greater opportunity 
to interact over the spectrum of discourse in 
an elementary classroom is a partial solution 
to the second . 

Finally, a case was made lor si)ending 
considerably more time in the intermediate 
grades helping children bridge the gap l)etween 
their novice-level language skills and having 
to use those skills as the basis tor all their 
learning. Because novice-level language 
skills are learned 1)V most children belore 
fourth grade, skills instruction in the inter- 
mediate grades should focus language on 
learning how to make those skills funct' as 
tools for learning. While some language arts 
and reading instruction time is traditionally 
given over to study skills and the use of re- 
source materials in the intermediate grades, 
the activity designed to encourage |)ractice in 
the skills is ina[)proprialely set in workbook 
drills, rather than in Uie context of learning 
holistically about the content of self-iinder- 
stiuiding and one's natural environment. 



IU:SOUHCES 

Resources available to help intermediate 
grade teachers orovide huiguage- rich en- 
vironments and instruction, as outlined in 
the discussion above, include the iollowing: 

Fielder, Wm. R. (Editor). Holt Data Bank 
System - K-G, New York: Holt, Hine- 
hart and Winston, 11)74. 

The materials, (^specially the activity 
cards, in this social science curriculum 
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encourage children to engage in many 
activities social scientists engage in in 
their professional work. Using language 
is at the heart of the process. Children 
make surveys, write reports, make maps 
and graphs, etc. 

Gerbrandt, Gary L An Idea Book For Act' 
ing Out And Writina Language K-8 . 
Nation?^ Council of Teachers of English, 
1974. 

This resource is especially valuable for 
its implementation of small group ac- 
tivity in a classroom. Small group 
functioning is broken down into: Re- 
search and Reporting, Debating, Specific 
Task, Instructive, Interrogative, Se- 
quential Thinking, Digressive, Evaluation 
and Teacher-like small gro\jp functions. 
Special concern is given to facilitating 
regrouping of children and introducing 
children to the goals and purposes of 
small group work. 

Martin, Bill, Jr. and Brogan, Peggy. 

Sounds of Lan^aiaae . New York: Holt, 
Riaehart and Winston, Inc., 1972. 

Teacher's manuals and children's books 
at thirteen levels are available in this 
K-S series. The books are rich in oral 
languaging experiences of many kinds 
as well as in providing guidance in tL^ 
manipulation of the written language. 
The selected stories, poems, etc. are 
models of the best in language usage and 
their use would do much to provide the 
language-rich environment needed to 
enhance children's language development. 

Moffett, James A. , Wasserman, Irving and 
Seifert, 3obhv. INTERACTION - Level 
IT Teacher's Guide , Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1973. 

This teacher's guide is especially im- 
p>ortant for its discussion of the im- 
portance of high-level student inter- 
actions in classrooms to stimulate 
growth in the manipulation of language 
and in learning to make language usage 
opaque for children. Also important is 
the discussion of how children can learn 
to work productively in small groups, 
and the role of tlie teacher in a class- 



room where small group activity pre- 
dominates. Forty-five paperback books 
are available and provide quality exam- 
ples of content in eight types of dis- 
course. The many books are cross- 
referenced to 238 activity cards that are 
starting-points for a large variety of 
languaging activity. Brief explanations 
are given for how the mechanics of the 
written language can be taught in the 
framework of the children's varied lan- 
guaging activity. 

d Foundation (The). Mathematics - 
ihe Later Primary Years: A Handbook 
for Teachers . New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. . 1972. 

Tliis handbook manual assists the inter- 
mediate grade teacher in structuring 
many concrete math experiences for chil- 
dren that result in using many forms of 
informational and heuristic languaging. 

Nuffield Foundation (The). Nuffield Junior 
Science , New Yoi : Agathon Press, 
Inc., 1967. 

These teacher's resource books for In- 
termediate grade science instruction 
assist teachers In developing concrete 
experiences In science. As the children 
do their "sclencing*' there are many op- 
portunities to use the heuristic, infor- 
mative and personal language functions. 
The materials Include: Teacher's 
Guide L 11; Apparatus: A Source Book 
of Information and Ideas; Animals and 
Plants* A Source Book of Information 
and Ideas; and three background booklets 
for teachers - Mammals in Classrooms ; 
Scien c e and History ; and Autumn Into 
Winlcr . 

Smith, James A. and Park, Dorothy M. Wore 
Music and Word Magic: Children's Lit- 
erature Methods , Boston: AUyn and 
Bacon, Inc. , 1977. 

Chapter 15 includes an informative sec- 
tion on using children's tradebooks in a 
social studies and science curriculum. 
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